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I. FOREWORD 


The purpose of this bulletin is to present briefly, a unit of work 
in Social Studies that is being worked out in the Junior High School 
Training School of the State Teachers College. This special unit 
of work deals with English History. In working through a course 
in English History for the eighth grade, two aims are being consid- 
ered : First, to present a European background with special emphasis 
on the English implications in general European History, and second, 
to give to the group those phases of English History which will en- 
hance the appreciations of England's contributions to American 
social and political institutions. 

A brief but complete outline of English History is presented. 
From this outline certain phases or periods are selected for more 
detailed development. Aside from the presentation of this subject 
matter, suggestions for procedure, method, testing and checking are 
given. As a further aid to Junior High School teachers, working in 
the field of Social Studies, bibliographies of English History and 
the latest material on teaching in the Junior High School are also 
offered. Our co-workers are advised that this bulletin is by no 
means to be considered as final. Any suggestions, contributions or 
criticisms from the field are earnestly solicited. 

The arranging and testing of this material is in the hands of Miss 
Betty Short, supervising teacher in the Junior High School Depart- 
ment of the Campus Training School. A group of student teachers 
have also contributed. Dr. Walter J. Young has given helpful sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

Ethel Sum my. 

General Supervisor Junior High School Training School . 

Chairman Bulletin Committee. 


Entered as second-class matter April 12, 1915, at the Post Office at 
Fredericksburg, Va., under the Act of Aug. 24, 1912. 

Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized July 18, 1918. 


II. GENERAL OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


I. The Geography of the British Isles. 

A. Location and Topography. 

B. Climate. 

C. Natural Resources. 

II. The Period of Conquest. 

A. The Story of Ancient Britain. 

B. The Conquest of the Romans. 

1. The Invasion of Caesar. 

2. The Stories of Caradoc and Boadicea. 

3. Britain Under the Romans. 

C. The Conquest by the Saxons. 

1. The Nature of the Conquest. 

2. The Results of the Conquest. 

3. The Introduction of Christianity. 

D. The Story of Alfred the Great. 

E. The Conquest of the Danes. 

1. Origin of the Danish People. 

2. Reason for the Conquest. 

3. The Results of the Conquest. 

F. The Norman Conquest. 

1. Who the Normans Were. 

2. Motive for Conquests. 

3. The Outstanding Results of the Conquest. 

4. Feudalism in England. 

III. England Under the Normans. 

A. William Rufus. 

B. Henry I. 

C. Civil War. 

IV. The Building of National Institutions. 

A. General Conditions in England at the Accession of 

Henry II. 

B. Policies of Henry II. 

C. King Richard and the Crusades. 

D. King John’s Three Quarrels. 

F. Summary of the Period from 1154 to 1216. 

V. The Formation of a United English Nation. 

A. General Conditions in England at the Accession of 

Henry III. 

B. The Advance in Education. 

C. The Beginning of the English Parliament. 

D. The Relation of State and Church. 

E. Town and Country Life. 

F. Industrial Life. 

G. Conquest of Wales and Scotland. 
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VI. The Hundred Years War. 

A. Underlying Cause. 

B. The Immediate Causes. 

C. The Social Implications of the War. 

D. The Outstanding Events of the War. 

E. The Increase of National Consciousness. 

F. The Social Progress Reflected in Literature. 

VII. The War of the Roses. 

A. Causes. 

B. Results. 

VIII. The Early Tudor Period. 

A. Conditions Favorable for Laying the Foundations of 

Tudor Absolutism. 

B. Character and Policies of Henry VII. 

C. The Outstanding Results of the Reign of Henry VII. 

D. The Renaissance. 

1. Meaning. t 

2. Results. 

E. The Character and Policies of Henry VIII. 

F. The Reformation. 

1. Causes. 

2. Catholicism vs. Protestantism. 

3. Results. 

IX. The Later Tudor Period. 

A. Character of Elizabeth. 

B. The Policies of Elizabeth. 

1. Religious. 

2. Political. 

3. Commercial and Industrial. 

4. Cultural. 

C. General Summary of the Most Important Contributions 

of the Tudor Period. 

X. The Absolute Monarchy of the Early Stuarts. 

A. The Character and Policies of James I. 

B. Settlements in America. 

C. Political Changes in England. 

XI. The Great Rebellion and the Commonwealth. 

A. Causes. 

B. Principle Events. 

C. Leaders. 

D. Results. 

XII. The Restoration. 

A. Causes. 

B. Principle Events. 

C. Leading Characters. 

I). Results. 
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XIII. The Revolution of 1688. 

A. Causes. 

B. Results. 

XIV. The Foundation of the British Empire. (1689-1763.) 

A. The Unification of Great Britain. 

B. Foreign Relations — French Revolution — American 

Revolution. 

C. Political Reforms. 

D. Growth of Democracy — Imperial Policy. 

XV. The Period of Reform. (1815-1852.) 

A. Political. 

B. Industrial. 

C. Social. 

XVI. The Growth of Democracy. 

A. Imperial Policy. 

B. The Crimean War. 

C. Colonial Policy. 

D. Outstanding Leaders. 

XVII. The World War. 

A. Causes. 

B. English Implications and Policies. 

C. Results. 

XVIII. The Outstanding Contributions of England to America. 

XIX. Present Prevailing Status and Policies of the English 
Nation. 

III. SUGGESTED METHOD 

In suggesting a general method to be applied to any phases of 
subject matter, the one outstanding principle of self -activity must 
be recognized and utilized. Learning is never a process of passive 
absorption but always one of activity. There must be an aim, an 
objective, a challenge and the neural activity leading on toward the 
accomplishment of the objective, constitutes the learning process. 

In order that this principle of education be utilized and each pupil 
be given the opportunity of being purposefully active, group work 
has proven very effective. It is suggested that the class in history 
be divided into groups. The number of groups needed will be con- 
tingent upon the size of the class. Not less than five, or more than 
eight has constituted a good working unit. A chairman should be 
appointed or elected from each group and topic assignments made. 
Gather together all reference materials so that the working groups 
may have free and unhampered access to it. The pupils should work 
alone on their individual assignments and come together in their 
respective groups to organize their reports. It is sometimes justi- 
fiable to use an entire class period for group study and research. At 
other times a part of the class period will suffice. The apportionment 
of the time should be left to the judgment and discretion of the 
teacher. When the committee work has been completed and the 
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reports well organized the groups come together and present to the 
entire class the results of their work. When these reports are given, 
the chairman of one of the committees usually presides. 

The teacher should guide as well as support and advise the activi- 
ties of the various groups. It is of particular import that she supple- 
ment the discussions when necessary, and guide the thinking of the 
group toward adequate and well organized summaries. 

At the end of each discussion period or lesson the important 
and significant issues should be briefly summarized and their relation 
to subsequent lessons suggested or implied. 

Last year the eighth grade group organized a Historical Club. 
This plan worked out most successfully and motivated the history 
work during the entire year. The class drew up a constitution stat- 
ing its aims, elected its officers, saw that every member served on a 
committee, organized its tests, arranged for special reports, correlated 
the history work with Literature and Fine Arts and co-operated with 
the Dramatic Club of the Junior High School Training School in 
presenting a few simple dramatizations and historical pageants. 

IV. REVIEWS AND CHECK UPS 

Various methods and devices can be used in checking results. The 
method used is of course contingent upon the needs of the group. 
The use of several methods adds renewed interest to the activity and 
eliminates undesirable uniformity. 

The following are a few suggested aids in reviewing, summeriz- 
ing or checking up : 

False and True Tests. 

Completion Tests. 

Character Judgment Tests. 

Classification Tests. 

Summary Writing. 

Topic Development (written). 

False and True Tests. This type of test needs little explanation. 
A list of about fifty statements, simple, direct, bearing on the subject 
matter in history that has been covered, are listed. A copy of the 
list is placed in the hands of each pupil. Directions are given that 
the pupil check the statements that are true and mark with a cross 
those that are false. The value of each statement is based on one 
hundred. In scoring the pappers, the number wrong are subtracted 
from the number correct. This allows for the calculation of chances 
in the event that the pupil’s judgment is made on the basis of guess- 
ing. Sixty per cent is considered a passing grade. 

Completion Tests . In this type of test the pupil is provided with 
a sheet of summary statements or sentences. In these statemens some 
of the words or group of words that give the most important mean- 
ings are left out. The pupil is asked to fill in the blanks or omis- 
sions with the correct word or words. The statements or sentences 
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may be evaluated on the basis of difficulty or number of inserts re- 
quired. Each insert could be given a definite numerical value. It is 
usually more convenient to use one hundred as a basis of valuation. 

Character Judgment. Character judgment can be used very 
effectively in the teaching of history. Prepare a list of the out- 
standing characters in any period of history that has been discussed. 
Place beside each of these characters in the list, a group of adjectives 
some of which apply and some of which do not apply to the particu- 
lar character under consideration. The directions given stipulate 
that the pupil is to underline the adjectives that suit the character, or 
that best describe the character. The scoring can be very easily 
worked out on the basis of one hundred dependent on the number 
of characters and the number of adjectives used. 

Classification Tests. This type of test may be used in classifying 
events or characters under periods in history, classifying causes and 
effects, classifying certain results under certain issues, or important 
events under reigns. 

Summary Writing . Pupils may be required to write brief sum- 
maries based on study discussions or class recitations. Topics or 
questions may be used as the basis. 

Topic Development or Theme Writing. Pupils may be presented 
with a list of topics relating to the history work or phases of history 
work that has been covered. Pupils should be allowed to choose the 
theme he desires to work up. He should be given sufficient time to 
make this piece of work worth while and creditable. These themes 
may serve as monthly or term papers. They should be submitted to 
the teacher or to a committee for criticism. The papers of unusual 
merit may be read before the group or at a school gathering. 

Whereas the teacher should take the initiative and formulate all 
tests and reviews given, suggestions from the groups may often prove 
helpful. After groups of pupils have been organized and work 
together effectively and successfully, a group composed of the leaders 
can often make out some of the tests to be given to the entire group. 
Committes composed of the ability pupils in the groups have often 
made out most satisfactory false and true, completion and character 
judgment tests. The tests, of course, are submitted to the teacher 
for criticism and approval. 

Oral reports constitute an important part of the history work. 
Each pupil should be given the chance to make at least one report 
during the term. 

V. DETAILED TREATMENT OF TWO PERIODS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY 

In order to make the methods suggested more comprehensive, 
certain sections of the general outline submitted have been presented 
in much more detail. The period of history presented for a more 
complete and detailed consideration are outlined in greater detail, 
the application of methods suggested is shown and the types of 
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tests that can be used are given. The material presented has been 
worked through with considerable success in the Junior High School 
Training School. 

These suggestions are in no sense final and any suggestions from 
those interested in this phase of high school work, will be most 
welcome. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
I. Geography of the British Isles. 

A. Location and Topography. 

B. Climate. 

C. Natural Resources. 

Method 

Divide class into groups. Number of groups contingent on the 
size of the class. Not less than five or more than eight is suggested 
as a good working unit. Assign one topic to each group. Gather 
together all available reference material. Children work alone on 
their individual assignments and come together in their respective 
groups to organize their reports. A chairman should be chosen by 
each group. Sometimes it is justifiable to use a whole class period 
for group study and research. At other times a part of the class 
period will suffice. The apportionment of time is left to the direction 
of the teacher. 

When the committee work has been completed and the work 
assigned them organized, the groups come together and present to 
the wTiole class the results of their work. When these group reports 
are given, the chairman of the respective groups preside, or designate 
a member of the committee to do so. 

The teacher follows the work closely questioning, supplementing 
and guiding the groups toward adequate logical summaries. At the 
end of the group reports every member of the class should be held 
responsible for the final summaries. The outstanding issues, their 
causes, development and consequences should be driven home. 

Check Up 

Various methods can be used in check on results. The following 
are a few that are suggested : 

False and True Tests. 

Eliptical Statements. 

Completion Statements. 

Character Judgment. 

Classification Tests. 

Summary Writing. 

Topic Development (written). 

Geography of the British Isles 

Get clearly in mind and be able to present to the class the exact 
location and the topography of the British Isles. (Use outline black- 
board map.) 
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Account for its isolation from the continent. 

Characterize the climate of the British Isles. Is it the same in 
all portions (London, Belfast, Glasgow)? Show the relationship 
between climate and the customs, lives, occupations of the people. 

What were the natural resources of the British Isles? To what 
extent did the natives utilize each? Which of these are of greatest 
commercial value to England today? 

(See Elementary State Course of Study in Geography and His- 
tory, Fredericksburg Teachers College Bulletin — Seventh Grade 
Outline.) 

II. Period of Conquest. 

A. The Story of Ancient Britain. 

1. Britain and the Britons. 

2. The Landing of Caesar. 

3. Caesar's Second Landing. 

4. The Story of Caradoc. 

5. Boadicea. 

6. Britain under the Romans. 

Method 

Continue the suggested group work, assigning a topic and report 
to each group. 

Assign to good story-tellers, the stories of Boadicea and Caradoc. 

Be careful that the topic assigned to groups are well organized 
and that the summaries are clear, definite and concise. Anticipate 
the relationship of these summaries to subsequent topics and 
problems. 

Suggested Problems and Topics 

What were the general characteristics of the Briton? Tell about 
their living conditions. 

What conditions in Rome gave rise to the first Roman invasion 
in Britain? 

What were the results of this first invasion? Give causes and 
results of the second landing. Tell briefly the stories of Caradoc 
and Boadicea. 

What changes took place in Britain under Roman rule? Which 
changes were the most desirable? Which of these changes still 
exist ? 

References 

Cheney — English History. 

Dickens — Child's History of England. 

Guerber — Story of England. 

Flail — Our Ancestors in Europe. 

Dutton — Little Stories of England. 

Ross — From Conquest to Charter. 

Tappan — Stories of England. 

Warren — Stories from English History. 

Webster — Early European History. 
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II. The Period of Conquest. 

A 

B 

C. The Conquest of the Saxons. 

1. The Nature of the Conquest. The Seven Kingdoms. 

Northumberland Angles. 

Mercia Angles. 

Wessex Saxons. 

East Anglia Angles. 

Essex Saxons. 

Kent Jutes. 

Sussex Saxons. 

Who came? Tuetonic Tribes. 

Jutes from Northern Europe. 

Angles from Northern Europe. 

Saxons from Northern Europe. 

(For reference map see Cheney's Eng. 
Hist., Page 38.) 

Why they came? Adventure. 

Where they settled? See map. 

The Nature of the Conquest. 

Pushed Britons (Piets to Scotland) into Wales and 
Scotland. 

Ravaging, Pillaging, Plundering Policies. 

2. The Results of the Conquest. 

The Triumph of Anglo-Saxon Civilization. 

Self-Reliance, Independence, Vigor. 

Localizing of Native Tribes. 

Scots — Wales. 

Celts — Ireland and Wales. 

Piets — Scotland. 

3. The Introduction of Christianity. 

Introduced by early Roman Missionaries — St. Augus- 
tine Rise of Monastaries. 

The Difference Between the Celtic and Roman Chris- 
tianity. 

Synod of Whitby. 

The British Isles becomes under the Roman Church. 
Method 

The following Group Problems are suggested for group work : 

1. Be able to show on the blackboard map the seven kingdoms. 

Show locations and by whom settled. 

2. From where did these tribes come and what prompted their 

invasions. 

3. List the results of the Saxon Conquest. 
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4. What is the relation between this historical background and 

the Legends of King Arthur? Correlate with literature and 
story-telling. 

5. When was Christianity first introduced into Britain? Where 

did it become deep rooted? Find out all you can about St. 
Patrick. Tell the story of St. Augustine. What led to the 
founding of monastaries? Describe monastic life. What was 
the difference between the Celtic and the Roman Christianity ? 
What was the causes and results of the Synod of Whitby ? 

II. D. The Story of Alfred the Great. 

The boyhood of Alfred. His character. Alfred as a 
ruler. 

His Conquest with the Danes. 

His outstanding contributions. 

# E. The Conquest of the Danes. 

From where did the Danish people come? What was 
their motive for conquest? What effect did the death 
of Alfred have on the conquest? What were the re- 
sults ruled? Tell the story of Calute? 

(See W. Warren, page 44.) 

List the contributions of the Danes. Trading, Witenage- 
mot. 

Assimilation of the Danes with the English race. 

F. Further Developments in Government. 

The National — the Witenagemot. 

Local — Shires, hundreds — townships. 

Origin of the Common Law. 

G. The Norman Conquest. 

Who were the Normans? From what part of Europe 
did they came? 

What was the motive for their conquest? Tell the story 
of Harold. 

Tell the story of William the Conqueror. Tell the story 
of the Battle of Hastings. List the results of the 
Norman Conquest. (Unification of English, the fusion 
of the Norman genius for government and political 
organization brought England in closer contact with 
the continent.) (Introduction of Fuedalism.) 

Influence of the Norman Conquest on: people, language, 
political architecture. 

Assimilation of English and Normans. 

III. England under the Normans. 

A. William Rufus. 

Contest with the Barons. 

Misgovernment of the Church — the Affair with Anselm. 
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B. Henry I. 

Conflict with the Church. 

Investitures. 

Political changes. 

Curria Regis. 

Justices on circuit. 

Exchequer. Beginning of the English Treasury. 

C. Civil War. 

Contest between Stephen and Matilda. _ 

The period under the Normans is of no outstanding importance 
in itself — but rather in its relation to the following period. It is 
suggested that the content be covered rather briefly by special reports 
and time spent on more important periods. 

Test questions on topic I and II. 

Problem Review. 

1. Up to 1066 what people had united to form the English nation? 
From where did each come? Tell what each group has con- 
tributed to your present day civilization. 

Minimum essentials ? 


False and Trues for Review Work. 

Mark with ( + ) statements that are true. 

Mark with ( — ) statements that are false. 

1. The isolation of the British Isles did not prevent the Roman 

invasions. 

2. There was only one Roman invasion. 

3. The Romans made no contributions to the Britons. 

4. The Britons did not have a tribal form of government. 

5. The Britons were not courageous fighters. 

6. The Romans built roads and cities. 

7. The Britons were more inclined to agriculture than the Romans. 

8. The Romans were defeated in their invasion of Britain. 

9. The Anglo-Saxon invasion was of great importance. 

10. Christianity was introduced by Augustine. 

11. Augustine was a Dane. 

12. The Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot was the beginning of the Eng- 

lish Parliament. 

13. The result of the Synod of Whitby was the beginning of the 

Christian Church. 

14. Alfred was a harsh cruel king man. 

15. During the reign of Alfred England had no navy. 

16. Alfred encouraged learning. 

17. A closer union of England was brought about during Alfred's 

reign. 

18. Alfred w r as defeated by the Danes. 
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19. The Danes influenced the English people in trading and build- 

ing cities. 

20. Canute was a strong Danish ruler. 

21. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the first written record of Eng- 

lish History. 

22. The last invasion into England was made by the Normans. 

23. William the Conqueror was not strong enough to subdue the 

barons. 

24. The Norman conquest was important because it brought England 

into contact with the continent. 

25. The English language was influenced by Latin and French. 

Completions 

1. The two chief contributions of the Roman invasion were: 

1. The building of roads and cities . 

2. The introduction of Christianity. 

2. The Britons had a tribal form of government; the Romans a 

military form, and the Anglo-Saxons a democratic form. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot was the beginning of the present 

English Parliament. 

4. The most outstanding reforms which took place during the reign 

of Alfred the Great were political and military. 

5. The results of the Norman Conquest were: 

1. Closer contact between England and the continent. 

2. Introduction of feudalism. 

3. Introduction of French influence. 

(In giving test italic portions are omitted. Lines to be left to 
designate inserts.) 

Topics for Written Papers 

1. The story of Caesar’s invasion. 

2. The story of Canute, the Dane. 

3. A day in the life of the Venerable Bede. Story of St. Augustine 

4. A conversation between William and Harold. 

5. A day in the life of a feudal lord. 

6. A day in the life of a serf. 

7. An interesting incident in the life of Alfred. 

8. How a page became a knight. 

9. A description and plan of a feudal castle. 

10. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

(The topics may be posted and pupils choose theme for term paper.) 
Completion Test 

1. The chief natural products of the British Isles are , 

and 

2. In warfare the Britons used such weapons as , 

and 
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3. The two chief contributions of the Roman Invasion were : 

a. The building of and 

b. The introduction of 

4. The Britons had a form of government; the Romans 

a form, and the Anglo-Saxons a 

form. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons Witenagemot was the beginning of the 

present 

6. The result of the Synod of Whitby was the beginning of the 

established of England. 

7. The most important source of information as to the earliest 

English History is the 

8. The most outstanding reforms which took place during the 

reign of Alfred were and 

9. Two important results of the Norman Conquest were : 

a. Closer contact between and 

b. The introduction of 

10. The shires and hundreds in England can be compared to the 

and in the United States. 

A test of this kind be placed on the board. The pupil copies and 
supplies inserts. A mineographed, carboned or hectographed copy 
for each pupil, however, is much more satisfactory. Then all the 
pupil is required to do is to fill in spaces with correct answers, in 
other words complete the statement. 

False and True Test. 

Place ( + ) before correct statements. 

Place ( — ) before incorrect statements. 

1. Bede wrote the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

2. Beowulf is an Anglo-Saxon poem that is read today. 

3. The Ecclesiastical History of England was written by Bede. 

4. Alfred was a cruel, unjust king. 

5. Alfred created the navy of England. 

6. England is divided into sections called states and counties. 

7. William I was defeated at the Battle of Blastings. 

8. The English language is influenced by Latin and French. 

9. The Domesday Book was a body of laws. 

10. Justices on Circuit is a custom in the United States today. 

Fill in Blanks With Correct Answers 

1. The natural products of the British Isles are 


2. The Britons had a form of government. 

3. The Romans under Agricola established an organized govern- 

ment in England by and 

4. The Anglo-Saxons had a form of government. 

5. The result of the Synod of Whitby was the beginning of the 

and of England. 
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6. The Danish Invasion influenced the English people in 

and 

7. The Witnagemot was the beginning of the English 

8. The conquest of William I was important because he did three 

things : 


9. Four churchmen of note are : , 

and 

10. Feudalism was : 

Topics for special reports: 

Norman Architecture. Castles. The Medieval Castle. 

The Story of the Battle of Hastings. See Warren. 

The Domesday Book. 

The Feudal System. 

New customs introduced by the Normans: 

Forest Laws. 

Trial by Wager of Battle. 

Curfew Law, Etc. 

The Tower of London. 

Cathedrals. Burham, Hereford — Ely — Winchester — Essex, 
Salisbury. 

Correlate with fine arts — pictures Norman — Gothic — Castles and 
Cathedrals : 

The character and reign of William Rufus. 

The story of L an franc and Anselm. 

Political changes during the reign of Henry I. 

Henry and the Investitures. 

The Quarrel Between Stephen and Matilda. 

IV. The Building of National Institutions. 

A. General conditions of England at the accession of Henry II. 

Turmoil, chaos, political and social. (See Cheney, pages 
146-147.) 

B. Policies of Henry II. 

1. To Restore Order in England. 

2. Judicial Reforms. 

Jury Systems. 

Constitutions of Clarendon. 

C. Church Reforms of Henry II. 

1. Church Courts. 

2. Canon Law. 

3. Clergy Rank. 

4. Quarrel with Becket. 

D. Richards and the Crusades. 

E. John’s Reign. Three Quarrels 
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F. Summary of Period from 1154-1216. 

1. Henry Restores Order to England. 

2. Institutes Judicial Reforms. 

3. Makes Changes in Church Policies. 

4. Quarrels with Becket. 

5. Richard Institutes Crusades. 

6. Results of John's Three Quarrels. 

Topics for Special Reports 

1. Thomas A. Becket. 

2. The Training for Knighthood. 

3. The Crusades. 

4. The story of Richard the Lion-Hearted. 

5. Tell the story of the Venerable Bede. 

6. Tell the story of Caedman. 

False and Trues 

1. William Rufus and Stephen were the last two Norman Kings. 

2. Anselm was a political leader during the reign of William Rufus. 

3. Stephen and Matilda were always on friendly terms. 

4. The medieval castles were not well fortified. 

5. Henry II made no judicial reforms. 

Trial by jury originated in the reign of Henry II. 

6. The constitutions of Clarendon gave more power to the king’s 

court. 

7. Henry II was not responsible for the death of Becket. 

8. Thomas A. Becket was a prominent churchman. 

9. New customs and ideas were brought into England as the 

result of the crusades. 

10. Richard the Lion-Hearted was a great soldier but a poor king. 

11. Richard the Lion-Hearted was not especially interested in 

crusades. 

12. The people of England consider Becket a martyr. 

13. Richard had plenty of money with which to carry on the crusades. 

14. The crusaders wanted to capture the Holy Land. 

15. The Magna Charta increased the right of the common people. 

Character Judgment Test 

Draw a line under the one adjective that you think best describes 
the character designated: 

1. King Alfred the Great — cowardly, fearless, sincere, harsh. 

2. William the Conqueror — retiring, determined, generous, fearful. 

3. Henry II — thoughtful, energetic, indifferent, handsome. 

4. Thomas Becket — devout, peaceloving, ignorant. 

5. William Rufus — self-seeking, competent, wise. 

6. Dunstan — untiring, reckless, excitable. 

7. Edward the Confessor — religious, ambitious, sad. 

8. Harold — unreliable, quick, excitable. 
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9. Bede — clever, brilliant, polished, venerable. 

10. Caedman — aggressive, bitter, poetic, ambitious. 

11. Augustine — self-sacrificing, proud, timid, honored. 

12. Lanfranc — studious, learned, incompetent, unreliable. 

Classification Test 

Here is one event that acted as a “cause” and three were the 
“effect” of the one cause. Find the one “cause” and underline it: 

1. Good roads, walls and towns, Roman invasion, Roman words 

in English language. 

2. Christianity accepted, Barbarians of North driven away, the 

Poem Beowulf, Saxon invasion. 

3. Destruction of monasteries and villages, introduction of farming 

and trading, Danish invasion, formation of the Dane law. 

4. Witenagemot, appointment of church and state officials, land 

grants made, work of government carried on. 

5. Strong centralized government, brought in people with a genius 

for government and political organization, England brought 
in closer contact with continent, Norman conquest. 

6. Building of stone castles, introduction of French language, in- 

crease in population, Norman conquest. 

7. William I idea of feudalism, loyalty to the king should take 

precedence, comparative orderliness, heavy taxation. 

8. People partly English partly Norman, courts drew lays from 

king -and barons, three languages spoken, lack of unity in 
England. 

9. Destruction of barons’ castles, scutage tax a blow to feudalism, 

development of trial by jury, Henry II ruled well. 

10. Rights of church courts restricted, constitution of Clarendon, 
clergy punished by civil courts, permission from king to appeal 
to church court of Pope. 

VI. SUGGESTED TESTS THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED OUT 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Included in this pamphlet are a few miscellaneous tests that have 
been used and tried out in the eighth grade of the Junior High School 
Training School. These tests were worked out bv groups of pupils 
with the help of Student Teachers. They are in no sense considered 
as final. The final grade of an eighth grade pupil was determined 
by the following factors : 

1. Well organized oral report. 

2. A term paper on some phase of the work 

(choice of topics usually given). 

3. Test grades (several of suggested types given 

during term). * 

4. General class attitude (sincerity and spirit in 

work). 
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TEST COVERING TOPIC V (See General Outline) 

False and True Test 

Mark with a ( + ) the statements that are true. 

Mark with a ( — ) the statements that are false. 

1. Henry II had no interest outside England. 

2. Henry's reign was a long one. 

3. Henry III had slight influence over the people. 

4. There were changes in the thirteenth century. 

5. The Norman style of architecture was replaced by the early 

English. 

6. The change in the style of architecture made buildings less 

strong. 

7. The thirteenth century was more peaceful than warlike. 

8. Great interest was taken in education. 

9. Education was open to everyone. 

10. Education was in the hands of the clergy. 

11. Seven liberal arts were taught in the universities. 

12. Some of the great universities started with one teacher and a 

small group of pupils. 

13. Separate colleges were founded in the universities. 

14. Students lived in dormitories. 

15. Students were under strict discipline. t 

16. Only young men attended universities. 

17. There was no universal language. 

18. The thirteenth century was famous for its learned men. 

19. All the learned men were preachers or clergymen. 

20. The scriptorium of the monastary was where religious services 

were held. 

21. St. Francis and St. Domonic were famous for their beautiful 

handwriting. 

22. The friars acted as missionaries. 

23. The religious orders that sprung up in the thirteenth century 

did not differ from the old religious orders. 

24. The friars were important. 

25. The friars stayed in one place all the time. 

26. The people of the thirteenth century had always lived in towns. 

27. Trade and commerce had nothing to do with the growth of the 

towns. 

28. Towns were situated along water routes for the purpose of 

trade. 

29. Trading was the only thing that caused towns to grow. 

30. Most of the towns had charters. 

31. The people had charters to protect their rights and customs. 

32. Charters were given free. 

33. It was easier to get a charter when the king needed money. 

34. A charter protected only the customs of the people. 

35. The supremacy of the royal government had to be recognized 

above everything else. 
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36. Most of the towns were large and well paved. 

37. The gilds were organized for social purposes only. 

38. There were no trade regulations. 

39. The object of the gild was to protect trade. 

40. Craft gilds replaced the gild merchant. 

41. Everyone worked at the same trade. 

42. In many respects the two kinds of gilds were alike. 

43. Fairs stimulated trade. 

44. Only people in England took part in the fairs. 

45. No provision was made for disputes arising between merchants 

at the fairs. 

46. All the people of the thirteenth century belonged to the same 

class. 

47. Everyone was free to work as he pleased. 

48. Many requirements were made of serfs by the landlord. 

49. The land tilled by the serfs was always their own property. 

50. The number of serfs and cotters was very small. 

51. The freemen had privileges which the serfs did not have. 

52. The landlord had no control of the serfs and freemen. 

53. During the thirteenth century it became the custom to keep 

written records. 

54. The Popes of the thirteenth century exercised a great deal of 

power over England. 

55. The church was called the state. 

56. The only courts of the thirteenth century were the royal courts. 

57. England was the only country the Pope had power over. 

58. He carried on his work alone. 

59. Papal representatives to England often had a bad influence. 

60. During Henry Ill’s reign the Great Council increased in power. 

61. It was unlike anything that had ever existed before. 

62. Simon of Mont fort played an important part when he became 

the leader of the English Barons. 

63. The provisions of Oxford were drawn up to give the King more 

power. 

64. Simon of Mont fort always sided with the King. 

65. Edward I had no sympathy for England. 

66. Edward’s aim was to make England an united nation. 

67. Only the nobles were represented in Parliament. 

68. The English nation and its inhabitants were growing poorer 

instead of richer in this period. 

69. The middle classes were not affected by taxation. 

70. It became the plan in Parliament for a few people to represent 

many. 

71. The Parliament of 1295 became the model for all later Parlia- 

ments. 

72. The lords represented the high class, the commons the middle 

class. 

73. The lords and commons always sat as one body. 
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74. Statutes are written laws. 

75. Charters were confirmed because taxation was becoming too 

heavy. 

76. The Welch people had been able to keep their independence on 

account of their fierce character and the geography of the 
country. 

77. Wales was never conquered by the English. 

78. English laws and customs were introduced into Wales. 

79. Edward II was the first Prince of Wales. 

80. Edward’s aim in the conquest was to unite the whole Island 

under the English government. 

81. Scotland was easily conquered. 

82. Scottish kings had never paid homage to English kings. 

83. When Edward was called upon to decide who should he king of 

Scotland it gave him an opportunity to gain power over 
Scotland. 

84. The Scotch were willing to be subject to England rule. 

85. War was not necessary to conquer Scotland. 

86. There was no opposition to Edward’s plan to rule over the 

British Isles. 

87. The Scotch people had no cause to rebel against the English 

people. 

88. Bruce and Wallace were Scotch heroes. 

89. Scotland was completely conquered in Edward’s reign. 

90. Scotland is independent today. 

91. England was the strongest united European nation at the end 

of the thirteenth century. 

92. All classes enjoyed freedom during the thirteenth century. 

93. English was the chief language spoken during the thirteenth 

century. 

94. The cities in the middle ages were very sanitary. 

95. The gild merchants controlled the trade. 

96. The craft merchants controlled the industry. 

97. Labor unions grew out of the craft gild. 

98. It was the custom to put inferior goods on the market during 

the middle ages. 

99. The government was strengthened by the rights and privileges 

gained by the people. 

100. England is becoming a leading nation at this time. 

Character Test 

Draw a line under the adjective you think best describes the man 
whose name appears at the beginning. 

Example — The Jesuits: Ignorant, self sacrificing, unfair, des-‘ 

perate. 

1. King John: Kind — generous — selfish — economical. 

2. Black Prince : Brave — harsh — cruel — grouchy. 

3. Wycliff : Ignorant — ambitious — pious — rich. 
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4. Joan of Arc: Learned — cruel — shrewd — self-sacrificing. 

5. Henry VII: Able — indolent — hesitant — carefree. 

6. Wolsey: Indifferent — ambitious — diplomatic — worldly. 

7. Henry VIII: Unsympathetic — sad — aggressive — suspicious. 

8. Charles I : Carefree — autocratic — prudent — blunt. 

9. Buckingham: Fiery — witty — prudent — blunt. 

10. Charles II : Pleasure-loving — stupid — dignified — hesitant. 

11. Oliver Cromwell: Upright — cruel — selfish — unreliable. 

12. William of Orange: Witty — hesitant — silent — indifferent, 

13. Marlborough : Treacherous — bitter — harsh — reckless. 

14. Walpole : Progressive — honest — proud — worldly. 

15. Pitt: Hesitant — autocratic — indifferent — statesmanlike. 

16. George III : Autocratic — generous — shrewd — cruel. 

17. Arkwright : Careless — overconfident — thinker — reliable. 

19. Gladstone : Eloquent — sincere — bold — strict. 

20. Disraeli : Far-seeing — avaricious — truthful — sad. 

21. Queen Victoria: Clear judgment — indolent — cruel — self-sacri- 

ficing. 

22. Puritans : Worldly — generous — sad — strict. 

23. Clive : Daring — careless — reckless — blunt. 

24. Wellington : Talkative — aggressive — thoughtful — brave. 

25. Lord Nelson: Fearless — rich — proud — hard-hearted. 

Classification Test 

In each of the lists below there are the names of two or three 
events that acted as “causes” and one event which was the “effect” 
of the operation of the two or three “causes.” You are to find the 
“effect” and underline it : 

Example: Persons required to attend court and give information. 

Twelve men selected to investigate the case and give 
verdict. 

Origin of trial by jury — organization of witnesses and 
jury. 

1. Heavy Taxation — Hatred for King — Magna Charta — Foreign 

Assistance for Unjust Acts. 

2. Favorable Location on Roman Roads — Growth in Trade — 

Growth of Towns — Security from Foreign Invasion. 

3. Witenagemot — Parliament — Great Council. 

4. Intermarriage of English and Normans — United English Na- 

tions — Representative Character of Parliament — Combination 
of the Norman and Saxon Forms of Government. 

5. France Aided Scotland — Edward Claimed French Throne — 

Hundred Years’ War — Interests in Flanders. 

6. Black Death — Higher Wages — Statute of Laborers — Cultivation 

of Land. 

7. Scarcity of Labor — Improved Position of Villeins — High 

Wages — Diminished Services. 
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8. Civil Government Superior to Church Power — Strong Feeling of 

National Pride and Independence — Reformation — Changes in 
Methods of Manufacturing, Farming and Living. 

9. Reforming Popes — Society of Jesus — Catholic Counter Refor- 

mation — Jesuit Schools. 

10. Industrial Growth — Commercial Growth — Spanish Amadar — 

Stronger English Nation. 

11. Billeting Soldiers in Private Homes — Reasons for Imprison- 

ment Forced Loans — Petition of Rights. 

12. Invasion of Northern England by Covenanters — Empty Treas- • 

ury — Long Parliament — Helpless King. 

13. Favoring the Exclusion Bill — Rise of Political Parties — Oppo- 

sition to Exclusion Bill. 

14. Improvements in Building and Sanitation — The Plague — The 

Fire. 

15. James’ Contempt for Law and Justice — Revolution of 1688 — 

Birth of James’ Son. 

16. Demand for Political Liberty — Catholic Rulers — Bill of Rights 

— Power of Kings. 

17. Cabinet Government — Independence of Kings’ Ministers — 

Political Parties. 

18. Industrial Revolution — Improved Roads — Use of Iron and 

Steel — Inventions. 

19. Representation of Depopulated Territory — Desire for Self- 

Government — Reform Bill of 1832 — Lack of Representation 
of New Cities. 

20. Factory System — Slave Trade — Numerous Death Penalties — 

Social Reforms. 

21. Repeal of Corn Law — Leader in Manufacturing — Leader in 

Commerce — Free Trade. 

22. Origin of Prime Minister — Efficiency of Walpole — George I’s 

Hatred for English Politics. 

23. Guarantee of People’s Rights — Magna Charta — Petition of 

Rights — Bill of Rights. 

24. Imperial Federation — Canada — Australia — South Africa. 

25. Self-Government — Sea Power — Imperial Federation — Strong 

British Nation. 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 
False and True Test 

1. Henry II had no interest outside of England. 

2. The trial by jury originated during the reign of Henry II. 

3. Henry II did not have the interest of England at heart. 

4. Henry II tried to bring the British Isles under one government. 

5. English commerce increased as a result of the Crusades. 

6. The Great Charter lessened the people’s rights. 

7. In the thirteenth century Norman style of architecture was 

replaced by the early English. 
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8. The change in the style of architecture made building less strong. 

9. Great interest was taken in education during thirteenth century. 

10. Education was in the hand of the clergy. 

11. Only young men attended the universities. 

12. The thirteenth century was known for its learned men. 

13. The friars stayed in one place all of the time. 

14. Trade and commerce had nothing to do with the growth of the 

towns. 

15. Towns were situated along water routes for the purpose of trade. 

16. The people had charters to protect their rights and customs. 

17. Most of the towns were well paved. 

18. The object of the gild was to protect trade. 

19. Fairs stimulated trade. 

20. The town people were very enthusiastic about the fairs. 

21. Only people in England took part in the fairs. 

22. No provision was made for settling disputes arising between 

merchants at the fairs. 

23. All the people of the thirteenth century belonged to the same 

class. 

24. Everyone was free to work as he pleased. 

25. The landlord had no control of the serfs and freemen. 

26. During the thirteenth century it became the custom to keep 

written records. 

27. During Henry Ill’s reign the Court Council increased in power. 

28. Provisions of Oxford were drawn up to give the king more 

power. 

29. Only the nobles were represented in Parliament. 

30. The Parliament of 1295 became the model for all later Parlia- 

ments. 

31. The lords and commons sat in one body. 

32. The lords represented the high class, the commons the middle 

class. 

33. Statutes are written laws. 

34. The Welch people had been able to keep their independence 

because of their fierce character and the geography of the 
country. 

35. Charters were confirmed because taxation was becoming too 

heavy. 

36. Scotland was easily conquered. 

37. When Edward was called upon to decide who should be king of 

Scotland it gave him more power over Scotland. 

38. The Scotch were willing to be subject to English rule. 

39. Bruce and Wallace were Scotch heroes. 

40. Scotland is independent today. 

41. England was the strongest united European nation at the end 

of the thirteenth century. 

42. All classes enjoyed freedom during the thirteenth century. 
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43. English was the chief language spoken during the thirteenth 

century. 

44. The cities of the middle ages were very sanitary. 

45. The gild merchants controlled the trade. 

46. The craft merchants controlled the industry. 

47. The labor unions grew out of the craft gild. 

48. It was the custom to put inferior goods on the market during 

the middle ages. 

49. The government was strengthened by the right and privileges 

gained by the people. 

50. England is becoming a leading nation at this time. 

EARLY TUDOR PERIOD (See General Outline) 

False and True Test 

1. Henry III was a self -controlled, far-sighted man. 

2. Henry VII was not a strong ruler. 

3. The Court of Star Chamber did not possess as much power as 

did the other court of laws. 

4. During the reign of Henry VII Parliament gained power. 

5. The Renaissance began in Italy. 

6. At the time of the Renaissance there were many commercial 

changes in progress. 

7. The invention of gun-powder was a product of the Renaissance. 

8. Henry VIII came to the throne at an inopportune time. 

9. Cardinal Wolsev was a man of great influence in the first part 

of Henry VII I’s reign. 

10. The divorce question led to the separation from the church in 

Rome. 

11. Wolsey was a favorite of the king always. 

12. The king had complete control over Parliament. 

13. Parliament was very much interested in religious matters. 

14. The church had been reduced to an inferior position. 

15. The king announced himself supreme head of the church. 

16. The monastaries were taken over by the government. 

17. The Reformation was accepted with great enthusiasm in Ireland. 

18. English was the common language used in all church services. 

19. At the end of his reign Henry VIII still remained the calm 

sedate and lovable ruler. 

20. Edward VI took no interest at all in the government. 

21. Everyone in England approved of the reformation. 

22. The carrying through of the reformation was a scheme of royal 

policy. 

23. Sommersets policy of favor to the common people met with no 

opposition. 

24. During the reign of Edward VI England was in a very desirable 

position. 

25. Mary came to the throne amid a burst of popular enthusiasm. 
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Completion Test 

1. The policies of Henry VII were 

2, The Renaissance was 

3 wrote Utopia. 

4. Those men interested in the reforms of the time were 


5. Printing was introduced into England by 

6. Leading man who helped so much to cause the decay of 

monastaries was 

7. Among the leading persons executed by Henry VIII were 

8. The stages of the Reformation were 

9. Men were divided into three classes along religious matters, 

10. The most important events during the reign of Henry VIII 

were 

11. The most important events during the reign of Mary were 

12. The four characteristics of the Tudor period were 


LATER TUDOR PERIOD (See General Outline) 

False and True Test 

1. Elizabeth was well fitted for her position as queen. 

2. Elizabeth held her interests higher than her countries. 

3. The leading question of the time was religion. 

4. Elizabeth wished to carry on the church affairs as Mary had 

done. 

5. Elizabeth was a staunch Catholic. 

6. The English Church became strictly national. 

7. During this period the Church of England took a middle 

position. 

8. The Catholics were numerous among the lower class. 

9. The Puritans were numerous among the nobility and gentry. 

10. When Elizabeth came to the throne England was at war with 

France. 

11. Elizabeth considered it would be best to be at peace with all 

countries. 

12. In the political as in the religious settlement the government 

pursued its policy of national independence and isolation. 

13. Elizabeth held the interests of other nations at heart. 

14. At this time the people were in much confusion due to the 

following (underline the right ones) : Inclosures, evictions 

of yoemen from their farms, wages high, prices high, and 
few paupers. 

15. Coinage was restored to the standard coin. 
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16. The Statute of Apprentice was a good law. 

17. Wages were better due to the Statute of Apprentice. 

18. Men do not have to serve an apprenticeship at all in present time. 

19. The country was full of paupers. 

20. Mary Stuart was seeking the throne of England. 

21. Mary plotted time after time against Elizabeth. 

22. Scotland did not accept the reformation very strongly. 

23. Puritanism is increasing in England as time goes on. 

24. The Jesuits were a Protestant order. 

25. Elizabeth planned wisely to keep invasions out of England. 

26. The English people took interest only in the political and re- 

ligious affairs. 

27. Industrially England was growing. 

28. England was trading with the ports of the world. 

29. England continued to send her raw material to the continent 

ports. 

30. Permanent companies for trading were set up at these different 

ports. 

31. America was settled the first time it was attempted. 

32. Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh were two im- 

portant persons connected with the settlement. 

33. The object for all the expeditions of this time was: 


34. Some of the leading explorers of the time were: . 

35. Conflicts in the West Indies were due to the following 


36. The channel free hooters were those people who could justify 

their actions on account of religion. 

37. England was the most powerful nation on the seas. 

38. Mary, Queen of Scots, was tried and executed for her part in 

the English Crown. 

39. Causes of war with Spain were : 

40. Describe the Spanish Armada 

41. The latter part of Elizabeth’s reign was successful. 

42. The laws passed concerning the poor were not successful. 

43. The number ot paupers in England kept her from increasing in 

wealth. 

44. All classes of people were improving along the following : 


45. Elizabeth established her popularity by visiting around among 

her people. 

46. Love for shows at the time was very great. 

47. Leading writers of the time were: 

48. Literature of the time was very personal. 

49. England had become a distinctly Protestant country. 

50. During all England's progress Elizabeth had been the leader 

and representative of the nation. 
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Test No. 2 

In each of the lists below there are the names of two or three 
events that acted as “causes” and one event which was the “effect” 
of the operation of the two or three “causes.” You are to find the 
“effect” and underline it: 

Example : Persons required to attend court and give information. 

Twelve men selected to investigate the case and give 
verdict. 

Origin of trial by jury — organization of witnesses and 
jury. 

1. Heavy Taxation — Hatred for King — Magna Charter — Foreign 

Assistance for Unjust Acts. 

2. Favorable Location on Roman Roads — Growth in Trade — 

Growth of Towns — Security from Foreign Invasion. 

3. Witenagemot — Parliament — Great Council. 

4. Intermarriage of English and Normans — United English Na- 

tions — Representative Character of Parliament — Combination 
of the Norman and Saxon Forms of Government. 

5. France Aided Scotland — Edward Claimed French Throne — 

Hundred Years’ War — Interests in Flanders. 

6. Black Death — Higher Wages — Statute of Laborers — Cultivation 

of Land. 

7. Scarcity of Labor — Improved Position of Villeins — High 

Wages — Diminished Services. 

8. Civil Government Superior to Church Power — Strong Feeling of 

National Pride and Independence — Reformation — Changes in 
Methods of Manufacturing, Farming and Living. 

9. Reforming Popes — Society of Jesus — Catholic Counter Refor- 

mation — Jesuit Schools. 

10. Industrial Growth — Commercial Growth — Spanish Amadar — 

Stronger English Nation. 

11. Billeting Soldiers in Private Homes — Reasons for Imprison- 

ment — Forced Loans — Petition of Rights. 

12. Invasion of Northern England by Covenanters — Empty Treas- 

ury — Long Parliament — Helpless King. 

13. Favoring the Exclusion Bill — Rise of Political Parties — Oppo- 

sition to Exclusion Bill. 

14. Improvements in Building and Sanitation — The Plague — The 

Fire. 

15. James’ Contempt for Law and Justice — Revolution of 1688 — 

Birth of James’ Son. 

16. Demand for Political Liberty — Catholic Rulers — Bill of Rights 

— Power of Kings. 
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17. Cabinet Government — Independence of Kings’ Ministers — 

Political Parties. 

18. Industrial Revolution — Improved Roads — Use of Iron and 

Steel — Inventions. 

19. Representation of Depopulated Territory — Desire for Self- 

Government — Reform Bill of 1832 — Lack of Representation 
of New Cities. 

20. Factory System — Slave Trade — Numerous Death Penalties — 

Social Reforms. 

21. Repeal of Corn Law — Leader in Manufacturing — Leader in 

Commerce — Free Trade. 

22. Origin of Prime Minister — Efficiency of Walpole — George Fs 

Hatred for English Politics. 

23. Guarantee of People’s Rights — Magna Charta — Petition of 

Rights — Bill of Rights. 

24. Imperial Federation — Canada — Australia — South Africa. 

25. Self-Government — Sea Power — Imperial Federation — Strong 

British Nation. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

“As Professor James Harvey Robinson has recently said in a 
public lecture, history serves its chief function as an extension of 
the memory, enabling one to bring to bear upon a contemporary 
situation much interpretive knowledge. Hence the facts of history 
ought to be selected with reference to their probable service in assist- 
ing pupils to understand better the institutional and social world of 
today and tomorrow.” 

With this aim in view a Junior High School is selecting and 
organizing the subject matter in English History and working out 
the method. In previous grades the methods of teaching should be 
designed primarily to cultivate a love for history and to encourage 
the desire and habit of reading. Stories of great deeds and illus- 
trious men stimulate the pupil’s imagination, arouse his ambition and 
help to create ideals. In the Junior High School the method of 
teaching should aim to strengthen this interest. It should be used 
as a working basis to train the pupil in a more definite and system- 
atic pursuit of knowledge. He should be trained to study, to read 
intelligently, to select the relevant and reject the irrelevant, to 
organize and to draw logical conclusions, to formulate ideas and not 
merely to memorize words. Much of the history found in our 
textbooks never functions in the lives of our pupils. There are 
entirely too many unimportant events briefly stated and poorly 
organized. We need to train our pupils to see the important events, 
to pick them out, to see the relation between cause and effect, and by 
means of ample reference reading, to make the study big and rich 
in content. 
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In discussing the battles of wars it matters little when or where 
the engagements occurred, who the generals were or how many 
men were engaged. The emphasis should be thrown on the cause 
for which the contestants were fighting, their attitudes and most 
important of all, the effects of the struggle on both sides, socially, 
politically, economically and geographically. 

The authorities on Social Studies in Berkeley, California, sug- 
gest that, “A well-kept notebook may be made to contribute much 
toward establishing habits of neatness, order and straight thinking. 
Since clear thinking depends largely on ability to visualize, the 
teacher should encourage the use of every available means, such as 
outlines, maps, diagrams, models, pictures, dramatizations and etc. 
In the formative period much can be done to establish habits of 
accuracy and thoroughness.” 

The teaching problem in history, as in every other subject, is 
two-fold, what the pupil should learn and how he should learn. It 
is not subject matter but a group of pupils, that is to be taught. The 
fundamental purpose of any history work in the Junior High School 
is not so much to impart information as to cultivate high ideals, to 
train in desirable habits of thinking and study, to inculcate an atti- 
tude of civic responsibility and appreciation, and to help the pupil 
to gain a concept of relationship by means of which he may compre- 
hend the significance of causes and effects, the trends of human 
events that have made his own nation, and the relationship of his 
own country to the rest of the world. 

The study of English History with its European implications in 
the eighth grade, furnishes a rich and effective background for the 
ninth grade American History. 

The use of group work or even the organization of the entire 
class into a Historical Society or Club motivates the work and 
insures pupil activity and provides opportunity for initiative, control 
and training in reflective thinking and makes for a more effective 
and adequate use of the laws of learning. 
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Lelman — Stories from the Crusades. New York. E. P. Dutton Co. 

Lamed — History of England. New York. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Morris — Historical Tales (English). Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Niver — Old World Steps to American History. Boston. Atkinson, Mentzer 
Co. 
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Oman, C. W. C. — A History of England from Earliest Times to the Year 1900 
(7 vols.) : 

1. England Before the Conquest. Oman. 

2. Normans and Angevin England. Davis. 

3. The 13th, 14th and 15th Centuries. Vickers. 

4. England Under the Tudors. Innes. 

5. England Under the Stuarts. Trevlan. 

6. England Under the Hanoverians. Grant. 

7. England Since Waterloo. Marriott. 

(Recommended for High School Library.) 

Robinson & Breasted — History of Europe Before the 18th Century. New 
York. Ginn Co. 

Robinson & Breasted — History of Europe, Ancient and Medieval. New York. 
Ginn Co. 

Beard & Bagley — Our Old World Background. 

Burnham. S. — Our Beginnings in Europe and America. Philadelphia. John 

C. Winston Co. 

Glover, W. — Brief History of Modern Europe. New York. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson. 

Hall, J. — Our Ancestors in Europe. New York. Silver, Burdette & Co. 

Nida, W. L. — Dawn of American History in Europe. New York. MacMillan 
Co. 

Newman, J. — Beginner’s Ancient History. New York. Yonkcrs-on-the- 
Hudson. 

Robinson & Beard — History of Europpe : Our Own Times. New York. 
Ginn & Co. 

Ross, Estelle — From Conquest to Charter (1066-1215). New York. Thomas 
Crowell Co. 

Seeley, R. J. — Expansion of England. Boston, Mass. Little Brown Co. 

Tappan — England’s Story. New York. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Tappan — Our European Ancestors. New York. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Tappan — Old World Hero Stories. New York. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Thomas — History of England. New York, D. C. Heath Co. 

Trenholhm — Outlines of English History. New York. Ginn & Co. 

Terry, A. G. — History Stories from Other Lands (The Modern World). 
Chicago. Row, Peterson Co. 

Tappan — In the Days of Alfred the Great. New York. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Walker — The Essentials of English History. New York. American Book Co. 
Warren, H. P. — Stories from English History. New York, D. C. Heath Co. 
Webster — Ancinet History. New York, D. C. Heath Co. 

Webster — Medieval and Modern History. New York, D. C. Heath Co. 
Webster — Modern European History. New York. D. C. Heath Co. 

Webster — Readings in Medieval and Modern European History. New York, 

D. C. Heath Co. 

West — Early Progress. New York. Allyn & Baker. 
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B: The Junior High School 

Bennett, G. V. — The Junior High School. Baltimore, Md. Warwick & 
York, Inc. 

Bobbitt, Franklin — How to Make a Curriculum. New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Chap. VII. 

Briggs, Thomas H. — The Junior High School. Boston, Mass. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

Briggs, Thomas H. — The Status of the Junior High School. N. E. A. 
Yearbook. Page 999-1001, 1923. 

Charters, W. W. — Curriculum Construction. New York City. MacMillan Co. 

Cox, P. W. L. — The Ben Blewett Junior High School. School Review. 
Vol. XXVII. 

Davis, C. O. — Junior High School Education. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Co. 

Douglass, A. A. — The Junior High School. Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Part 3. Bloomington, 
111. Public School Publishing Co. 

Hines, Harlan Cameron — Junior High School Curricula. New York. Mac- 
millan. Chapt. IV. 

Johnson, Newlon & Pickell — Junior- Senior High School Administration. New 
York. Charles Scribner Sons. 

Koos, L. V. — The Junior High School. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

Pechstein & McGregor — Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Thomas-Tindall & Myers — Junior High School Life. New York. Macmillan 
Co. 

Van Deenburg, Joseph K. — The Junior High School Idea. New York. Henry 
Holt Co. 

Weet, Herbert S. — The Junior High Schools of Rochester, New York, 1923. 

The Junior High School Curricula, Journal Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision. Vol X, No. 9, Dec., 1924. Baltimore, Md. 
Warwick & York, Inc. 

Training Teachers for the Junior High School. W. M. Proctor. Journal of 
Educational Administration and Supervision. Vol. XI, No. 1, 
Jan., 1925. 

Tryon, R. M. — The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
New York. Ginn Co. 

The Teaching of Modern History by the Project Method. Hatch. Teachers' 
College Record Vol. 21. Pages 545-469. November. 


